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Preface 


I  took  on  this  topic  to  explore  three  thoughts.  First,  I  ehose  this  topic  to  better  edueate 
myself  regarding  the  partieulars  of  the  most  dangerous  transnational  terror  group.  Seeond,  I 
intended  to  approach  an  evaluation  of  al  Qaeda  in  a  different  manner  than  seen  in  other  researeh; 
you,  the  reader  will  decide  my  sueeess.  Finally,  I  somewhat  stumbled  aeross  the  ideas  of 
Antonio  Gramsci  and  was  intrigued  by  his  thinking  in  regards  to  hegemony  and  ideology,  and 
deeided  to  explore  how  those  ideas  may  apply  to  a  transnational  terrorist  organization. 

This  projeet  would  not  have  been  complete  without  guidance  and  assistance  from  Dr. 
MaeCuish  in  redirecting  my  research  focus.  Dr.  MacCuish  also  provided  extremely  helpful 
suggestions  and  resourees  to  develop  my  scattered  ideas  that  finally  started  to  adhere  together. 
In  addition.  Lieutenant  Commander  James  “Gue”  Corlett  was  an  invaluable  resouree  who 
pointed  me  toward  books  and  people  I  never  would  have  eome  across.  He,  too,  was  researching 
al  Qaeda,  and  his  review  of  my  paper  was  erueial  to  its  completion.  I  also  want  to  thank  Major 
Steve  “Cheeeh”  Marin  for  providing  the  outside  eyes  on  my  paper;  he  pointed  out  where  the 
ideas  were  just  too  eonfusing  and  suggested  the  ehanges  needed  to  make  this  paper  more 
understandable.  Finally,  I  have  eternal  gratitude  to  my  wife  and  three  daughters  who  kept  us  all 
together  even  though  we  were  150  miles  apart.  Their  saerifiee  in  agreeing  to  the  10-month 
separation  allowed  me  to  foeus  on  my  studies  while  still  affording  them  eontinuity  in  home, 
school  and  work. 
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Abstract 


The  purpose  of  this  researeh  is  to  diseuss  how  al  Qaeda  is  organized,  eonduets  operations 
and  eonstantly  manages  relationships  in  eomparison  to  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  Antonio 
Gramsei.  Gramsei  was  a  prolifie  Italian  Soeialist  writer  whose  thoughts  on  using  ideology  to 
gain  and  exploit  hegemony  may  help  explain  the  words  and  notions  of  al  Qaeda.  The  analysis 
determined  that  al  Qaeda  uses  a  strong  promotion  of  its  philosophy  to  oreate  a  ohange  in 
hegemony  via  a  oulture  fooused  on  uniting  Muslims  against  a  primary  enemy  (United  States).  Al 
Qaeda  also  supports  various  eduoation  efforts  whioh  may  provide  foot  soldiers.  Finally,  al 
Qaeda  oontinuously  seeks  like-minded  groups  and  exploits  all  means  to  oommunioate  to  the 
masses  in  order  to  motivate  aetion. 

To  eounter,  the  United  States  should  take  several  speeifie  aetions.  First,  Ameriea  and  its 
allies  should  use  more  effeetive  human  intelligenee  alongside  high-teeh  methods  to  identify  and 
neutralize  al  Qaeda  leaders,  as  well  as  eontinue  intereepting  and  disrupting  eommunieations. 
Seeond,  the  United  States  should  eontinue  the  use  of  mass  media  to  eounter  al  Qaeda’s  message 
to  offset  their  radieal  ideology  and  reeruit  Islamie  experts  to  respond  to  and  debate  al  Qaeda’s 
extreme  interpretations  of  the  Quran.  Next,  Western  military  members  should  be  edueated  more 
on  Muslim  and  Arabie  oulture.  Finally,  governments  should  be  more  proaotive  in  evaluating 
eduoational  systems  to  ensure  exposure  to  other  views  and  monitor  messages  from  religious 
leaders.  Coupled  with  oontinued  military  and  nation-building  aotivities  in  Afghanistan,  these 
notions  should  oontribute  signifioantly  to  the  demise  and  defeat  of  al  Qaeda. 
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Introduction 


Al  Qaeda  and  other  radical  Islamist  terrorists  are  representatives  of  a  new  kind 
of  terrorist  -  one  motivated  by  religious  fanaticism  and  with  global  ambitions  that 
they  plainly  believe  are  achievable.  And  only  we  stand  in  the  way. 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates 

Al  Qaeda  is  a  multi-dimensional,  dispersed  and  influential  terrorist  group  that  takes  its  form 
from  Sunni  traditions  of  Islam.  In  fact,  the  ideals  and  principles  espoused  by  this  group  and  its 
leaders  stem  from  the  success  of  the  Muslim  caliphate  in  medieval  times,  following  the  death  of 
Muhammed  until  the  Christian  Crusades  began  in  the  eleventh  century.'  Much  of  al  Qaeda’s 
rhetoric,  both  positive  and  negative,  has  its  roots  in  both  the  power  of  historical  Islamic  empires 
and  the  failures  of  these  empires,  mainly  at  the  hands  of  Christian  powers. 

The  later  powerful  Christian  states  drew  their  strength  not  solely  from  their  religion; 
interestingly,  their  warrant  was  given  from  the  secular  nation  of  peoples  and  their  leaders,  rather 
than  the  official  blessings  of  the  Catholic  church,  for  example.  To  be  honest,  of  course,  is  to 
acknowledge  the  influence  that  religion  contributed  to  these  quests;  however,  victories  were 
achieved  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  church,  but  also  the  monarchy  or  superiority  of  the  Western 
(and,  self-described  enlightened)  form  of  government. 

As  Western  governments  grew,  transformed  and  revolutionized,  they  took  on  different 
characteristics.  Both  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx  and  actions  of  Vladimir  Lenin  had  significant 
impact  on  the  relationship  between  governments  and  the  people.  The  idea  that  a  political 
structure  could  be  created  from  the  social  strata  of  workers  in  the  Industrial  Age  was  a  lynchpin 
to  the  rise  of  Socialist  revolutions.  No  longer  was  the  political  party  or  national  leadership  only 
for  the  elite.  Rather,  Lenin  advocated  training  of  “practical  workers  to  become  political  leaders” 
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in  the  Socialist  movement.  These  leaders,  then,  would  be  postured  to  help  lead  the  workers  in 
spreading  the  ideology  throughout  society.  This  connection  would  ideally  create  the  conditions 
that  are  central  to  Antonio  Gramsci’s  picture  of  Socialistic  hegemony — changing  the  nation’s 
culture  and  power  structure  to  one  controlled  and  dictated  by  the  lesser  class. 

Transforming  a  nation’s  culture  and  power  structure  in  order  to  effect  momentous  shifts  in 
beliefs  and  values  could  arguably  be  described  as  an  idea  that  radical  Islam  shares  with 
Socialism.  An  examination  of  parallels  between  al  Qaeda’s  desire  to  motivate  Muslims  to  join 
jihad  in  an  effort  to  bring  back  the  Islamic  caliphate  could  be  compared  to  Gramsci’s  views  on 
ideology  and  hegemony  as  a  “revolutionary  struggle.”  The  analysis  could  yield  findings  that 
may  bring  insight  to  an  approach  that  may  improve  the  effectiveness  of  meeting  the  challenges 
that  radical  Islamic  insurgent  groups  present.  Given  its  decentralized  organizational  structure, 
morphing  goals,  and  associations  of  convenience,  al  Qaeda’s  methods  are  designed  to  create  the 
conditions  to  spread  popular  support  for  their  movement  and  gain  control  of  government  after 
government  to  establish  a  global  caliphate;  how  does  a  modern  superpower  contend  with  this 
difficult  adversary? 

Following  September  11,  2001,  the  United  States  led  a  coalition  of  nations  into  Afghanistan 
to  eliminate  al  Qaeda  and  its  safe  haven  by  removing  the  Taliban  from  power.  Al  Qaeda,  its 
leadership  and  organization  survived  and  spoke  out  to  inspire  Muslims  to  join  the  jihad.  After 
invading  Iraq,  the  United  States  and  coalition  nations  met  both  Iraqi  insurgents  and  foreign 
fighters  inspired  or  motivated  by  al  Qaeda  on  the  battlefield.  Following  years  of  conflict,  a 
relative  sense  of  peace  and  security  has  come  to  Iraq  as  the  insurgency  has  been  defeated.  Al 
Qaeda,  its  leadership  and  organization  survived  and  again  spoke  out  to  inspire  Muslims  to  join 
the  jihad.  America’s  leaders  must  re-evaluate  al  Qaeda  from  another  perspective  in  an  effort  to 
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define  new  strategies,  operational  ideas  and  tactics  to  defeat  a  persistent  enemy  that  uses  a  broad 
spectrum  of  irregular  warfare  tactics  alongside  a  societal  approach  to  maintain  visibility  and 
replenish  its  funding  and  forces. 

An  analytical  assessment  of  al  Qaeda  using  a  Gramscian  lens  suggest  changes  needed  to 
cultivate  better  partnerships  within  and  outside  the  United  States  government  as  well  as  alter  the 
approach  to  neutralize  al  Qaeda.  This  discussion  is  particularly  important  when  discussing  how 
this  decentralized  terror  group  is  organized,  conducts  operations  and  constantly  manages  internal 
and  external  relationships.  In  this  paper,  the  assessment  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  case  study  that 
first  gives  background  on  the  genesis  of  al  Qaeda,  then  advances  through  the  basic  tenets  of  a 
society  that  Gramsci  believes  must  be  transformed  to  effect  hegemonic  change.  These  tenets  are 
philosophy,  culture,  education  and  relationships.  The  main  analysis  follows,  outlining  how 
Gramsci’s  ideas  might  be  reflected  in  al  Qaeda’s  philosophy,  culture,  education  and 
relationships. 

In  general  terms,  Gramsci  can  be  thought  of  as  a  Socialist  who  believed  power  was  attained 
and  held  through  “subtle  but  pervasive  forms  of  ideological  control  and  manipulation  that  served 
to  perpetuate  all  repressive  structures”  in  a  state. ^  To  break  this  hold,  a  new  power  structure 
needed  to  be  established  through  infiltrating  a  society  or  state  with  a  specified  culture, 
philosophy,  language  and  education  that  permeates  every  aspect  of  daily  life,  thus  creating  a 
common  sense  and  purpose  among  the  communal  culture.  This  common  sense  would  then  lead 
to  an  uprising  to  change  the  conditions  under  which  people  lived,  an  uprising  led  by  intellectuals 
developed  from  the  rising  class.  Intellectuals,  in  Gramscian  thought,  would  develop 
relationships  among  the  classes  and  foster  the  common  goal. 
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This  case  study  is  approached  from  the  perspective  of  Islam  as  the  driving  force  for  al 
Qaeda’s  ideal  society  as  compared  to  the  political  and  social  change  Gramsci  sees  in  attaining  an 
ideal  Socialist  state.  No  description  or  analysis  of  the  specific  organizational  structure  of  al 
Qaeda  is  presented,  as  other  publications  have  covered  the  topic  in  sufficient  detail.  The  purpose 
of  this  analysis  is  to  offer  an  analysis  of  al  Qaeda’s  desire  for  establishment  and  expansion  of  an 
Islamic  caliphate  to  govern  the  entire  spectrum  of  an  individual’s  life.  The  conclusion  will 
present  suggestions  that  have  the  potential  to  counter  the  efforts  of  al  Qaeda,  which  may  create 
circumstances  essential  for  collaborative  endeavors  within  and  outside  the  United  States 
government,  as  well  as  the  influence  that  non-govemmental  organizations  could  produce  in 
conjunction  with  or  in  place  of  governmental  action.  The  goal  in  all  actions,  of  course,  is  to 
create  a  better  state  of  peace  that  every  state  and  international  association  seeks. 


Antonio  Gramsci’s  Thought  and  Theory 


No  mass  action  is  possible  unless  the  mass  itself  is  convinced  of  the  ends  it  wants 
to  reach  and  the  methods  to  be  applied. 

— Antonio  Gramsci 

Antonio  Gramsci  was  bom  into  a  poor  family  on  the  Italian  island  of  Sardinia  in  1891.  He 
was  unique  in  his  village  in  that  he  was  literate.  During  childhood,  Gramsci’s  brother  sent 
socialist  pamphlets,  a  major  influence  which  helped  shaped  his  views.  The  young  man  did  well 
enough  in  school  to  earn  a  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Turin,  where  he  studied  for  a  number 
of  years  before  exchanging  his  studies  for  a  life  in  politics.^  He  was  the  leading  force  in  creating 
the  weekly  Italian  Socialist  newspaper  Ordine  Nuovo,  and  became  known  as  one  of  Italy’s 
foremost  thinkers  and  writers  on  the  Socialist  movement.  In  fact,  Gramsci  even  spent  some  time 
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in  the  Soviet  Union,  diseussing  his  views  on  Soeialism  with  party  leaders  and  experieneing  first¬ 
hand  how  the  system  was  implemented. 

The  rise  of  fascism  in  Italy  brought  suspicion  on  Socialists  in  general,  and  Gramsci  in 
particular.  Considered  a  threat  to  those  in  power,  and  he  was  jailed  in  1926.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  author,  writing  his  “Prison  Notebooks”  which  outlined  his  thoughts  and  ideas  on  myriad 
subjects  in  Socialism  and  society.  Although  not  allowed  to  read  Socialist  works,  Gramsci  did 
study  Italian  and  European  history  in  prison,  among  other  subjects.  He  had  a  remarkable 
memory,  and  his  references  to  Socialist  writers  were  almost  always  verbatim.  Gramsci’s 
writings  consumed  33  notebooks  his  sister  smuggled  out  of  prison  following  his  death  in  1937.^ 

Gramsci’s  most  important  contribution  was  in  the  concept  of  hegemony,  a  “permeation 
throughout  society  of  an  entire  system  of  values,  attitudes,  beliefs  and  morality,”  particularly  in 

o 

terms  of  economic  domination  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  leadership.  Hegemony  was 
gained  by  a  class  by  using  certain  techniques.  By  building  relationships  with  other  groups  in 
society  that  are  potential  allies,  a  class  would  develop  some  level  of  consensus  for  action.  To 
further  its  goals,  this  class  would  then  take  action  to  discredit  or  create  question  about  the 
abilities  of  the  opposition.  Then,  through  active  political  movement  the  rising  class  gains  power 
to  dominate  governance  and  create  conditions  favorable  to  its  members.^  In  general,  Gramsci 
believes  hegemony  is  gained  by  translating  philosophy  between  social  or  economic  classes  and 
changing  the  culture  to  that  of  the  rising  class.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  rising  class 
infiltrates  the  education  system  and  creates  relationships  that  can  enforce  conformity  in  a 
language  and  practice  common  to  all. 
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Philosophy 

Gramsci  believed  that  “a  man  always  belongs  to  a  eertain  grouping,  and  preeisely  to  that  of 
all  the  social  elements  who  share  the  same  ways  of  thinking  and  working. Within  his  class,  a 
man  will  share  a  certain  view  of  the  world  and  how  people  and  processes  should  work. 
However,  when  a  man  does  not  seek  to  learn  why  he  possesses  a  particular  worldview,  he  may 
be  unable  to  adjust  historical  knowledge  of  philosophy  to  apply  to  more  modern  issues.  And  if 
one  cannot  apply  past  understandings  to  contemporary  problems,  how  can  a  philosophy  be 
transposed  between  classes? 

The  difference  in  philosophy  among  the  social  and  economic  strata  of  a  nation  or  society  is 
compared  by  Gramsci  to  the  intellectuals  and  “simple  people”  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  describes  the  church  as  integrating  the  lesser  people  via  “politics”  and  the  leaders  using  “iron 
discipline”  to  keep  the  intellectuals  in  check.  The  lower  class  is  not  provided  the  opportunity  to 
develop  more  sophisticated  philosophical  thought,  and  intellectuals  kept  their  power  via  religious 
orders.  The  solution  to  this  situation,  as  Gramsci  sees  it,  is  to  embrace  Socialism  because  of  the 
desire  to  bring  simple  people  “to  a  higher  view  of  life.”  In  essence,  the  political  movement  is 
furthered  via  the  intellectual  development  of  the  common  masses. 

Culture 

Development  of  intellectuals  and  spreading  philosophies  across  classes  in  society  has  the 
expressed  purpose  of  changing  a  nation’s  culture.  The  thought  follows,  then,  that  the  change  in 
culture  will  lead  to  a  change  in  politics  and  governance,  with  those  in  power  subjugated  to  others 
that  desire  dominance.  Gramsci  personally  attempted  to  create  intellectuals  organic  to  the 
working  class  by  a  number  of  common  means,  most  notably  his  weekly  publication  and 
involvement  in  politics.  His  desire  wasn’t  simply  to  produce  thinkers;  he  sought  to  raise  the 
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consciousness  of  all  workers.  Only  through  the  permeation  of  Soeialist  ideas  and  higher  thinking 
would  aetion  take  plaee  to  ehange  the  polities  of  a  nation  and,  subsequently,  the  culture  of  a 
society.'^ 

Education 

Perhaps  the  single  most  signifieant  ehange  to  a  soeiety  proposed  by  Gramsci  was  total 
reform  of  the  edueation  system,  though  he  took  the  eoneept  to  a  new  level.  Rather  than  leave 
sehool  selection  and  attendance  to  a  ehild’s  parents,  “The  unitary  school  requires  that  the  State 
should  take  over  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  seholars  whieh  today  fall  on  the  family.  ...The 
whole  task  of  educating  and  forming  the  younger  generation  beeomes  publie  instead  of  private, 
sinee  only  in  this  way  ean  it  involve  the  whole  generation  without  distinetions  of  group  or 
easte.”'^ 

The  budget  of  sehools,  at  that  time  home  by  families,  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  and  expanded  to  include  more  buildings,  teaehers  and  equipment,  aeeording  to 
Gramsci.  Plus,  schools  would  not  only  be  edueational  institutions;  students  would  be  housed, 
fed  and  totally  immersed  in  learning  during  their  waking  hours.  Edueation  would  be  formal  in 
the  elassroom,  informal  between  students  and  dedieated  teachers  after  hours. The  purpose  of  a 
unitary  sehool  was  to  provide  a  eonsistent  edueation  to  a  soeiety’ s  ehildren,  giving  eommon 
instruction  to  create  “a  solid  soeial  and  homogeneous  moral  eonseienee.”^^  Only  after  unitary 
sehool  would  individuals  be  singled  out  for  further  seholarship  or  praetieal  training. 

Through  a  eomprehensive  edueation  system,  Gramsei  hoped  to  foster  further  eohesion 
between  learning  and  the  work  environment,  “between  intelleetual  and  industrial  work.”^^  Why 
does  the  education  system  have  sueh  importanee  in  a  Soeialist  system?  Vladimir  Lenin:  “ITe 
must  train  our  Soeial-Demoeratie  praetieal  workers  to  beeome  politieal  leaders,  able  to  guide  all 
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the  manifestations  of  this  all-round  struggle,  able  at  the  right  time  to  ‘dictate  a  positive 
programme  of  action’  for  the  aroused  students,  the  discontented  Zemstvo  people,  the  incensed 
religious  sects,  the  offended  elementary  schoolteachers,  etc.,  etc.”^’  Education  was  the  basis  for 
long-term,  persistent  change. 

Relationships 

Gramsci  presupposes  that  relationships  within  a  class  and  between  classes  hold  the  key  to 
creating  common  sense,  an  idea  of  shared  knowledge  among  people  in  a  society.  He  states  an 
“individual  does  not  enter  into  relations  with  other  men  in  opposition  to  them  but  through  an 
organic  unity  with  them...”  Relationships  are  not  passive,  either;  they  are  active  if  man  is  to 
have  an  impact  on  his  environment  and  society.  Contributing  to  the  development  of  other 
individuals  within  a  class  is  considered  a  responsibility  of  intellectuals.  Enhancing  one’s  social 
class  is  also  required  of  intellectuals,  especially  if  working  toward  the  establishment  of  social, 
educational  and  political  hegemony  in  a  nation.  To  achieve  these  two  goals,  intellectuals  must 
continually  develop  not  only  their  own  knowledge  but  also  their  relationships  with  others. 
Through  relationships,  intellectuals  will  be  able  to  harness  social  hegemony  and  exercise 
political  governance. 

Conformity 

Gramsci  viewed  conformity  more  important  on  a  macro  scale  rather  than  in  unique  social  or 
economic  groups.  Eor  example,  “a  tradesman  feels  obliged  to  stand  by  another  tradesman,  a 
manufacturer  by  another  manufacturer,  etc.,  but  the  tradesman  does  not  yet  feel  solidarity  with 
the  manufacturer... [but]  one  becomes  aware  that  one’s  own  corporate  interests,  in  their  present 
and  future  development,  transcend  the  corporate  limits  of  the  purely  economic  class,  and  must 
become  the  interests  of  other  subordinate  groups  too.”  The  crucial  aspect  is  not  so  much 
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cohesion  within  the  faction  but  between  seetions  of  a  soeiety  sueh  that  the  ehange  in  ideology 
and  hegemony  ereates  a  lasting  ehange  in  eulture. 

Language 

Gramsei  stated,  “If  it  is  true  that  any  language  eontains  the  elements  of  a  eoneeption  of  the 
world  and  of  a  eulture,  it  will  also  be  true  that  the  greater  or  lesser  eomplexity  of  a  person’s 
eoneeption  of  the  world  ean  be  judged  from  his  language.”  He  believed  that  a  limited  grasp  of 
language  led  to  a  limited  ability  to  understand  the  world  around  a  person.  In  partieular,  one  with 
restrieted  linguistie  abilities  would  be  hard  pressed  to  eomprehend  different  modes  of  thinking, 
i.e.,  a  northern  Italian  attempting  to  understand  the  underlying  meanings  in  a  eonversation  with  a 
southern  Italian  or  Sieilian.  The  limits  plaeed  on  an  individual  due  to  knowledge  of  only  one 
dialeet  within  a  nation  would  eertainly  form  a  boundary  in  terms  of  interests  outside  the 
immediate  environment,  and  eould  hamper  efforts  to  change  ideology  in  a  person,  a  region  or  a 

nation.  To  paraphrase  Gramsei,  one’s  great  eulture  can  be  translated  into  another’s  great 

22 

language,  but  dialeet  eannot  do  the  same. 


Analysis  of  A1  Qaeda 


The  hearts  of  Muslims  are  filled  with  hatred  towards  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  American  president... our  people  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  will  sen[d]  him 
messages  with  no  words  because  he  does  not  understand  them.  We  believe  that 
the  American  army  in  Saudi  Arabia  came  to  separate  between  the  Muslims  and 
the  people  for  not  ruling  in  accordance  with  Allah ’s  wish. 


— Osama  bin  Laden 

This  analysis  of  al  Qaeda  as  eompared  to  Gramscian  thought  and  aetion  is  broken  into 
several  sections  containing  the  most  signifieant  areas  of  analysis.  The  purpose  of  eaeh  seetion  is 
to  examine  eaeh  aspeet  of  al  Qaeda’s  efforts  to  ehange  power  struetures  and  eulture  to  gain 
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hegemony;  further  comparisons  on  lesser  points  are  in  Appendix  2.  While  the  concept  of  overtly 
creating  a  dominant  class  is  generally  standard  in  insurgencies,  al  Qaeda  is  unique  in  its 
transnational  construction.  In  fact,  the  terror  group  may  be  also  using  covert  actions  to  bring 
about  the  change  they  seek.  For  example,  the  messages  broadcast  by  al  Qaeda  serve  two 
purposes:  first,  to  educate  the  masses  in  regards  to  their  philosophy  and  actions,  and  second,  to 
establish  a  common  knowledge  base  for  what  the  group  stands  for  and  expects  from  its  members. 
Al  Qaeda  is  working  toward  its  stated  goal  of  “the  society  we  hope  to  create”  through  an 

23 

approach  that  uses  both  force  and  beliefs. 

Philosophy 

Different  groups  in  a  society  or  nation  generally  have  different  philosophies  on  all  aspects  of 
an  existence — how  one  should  act,  look,  relate  with  others,  even  the  role  of  religion  and 
government.  Gramsci’s  idea  of  philosophy  is  fascinating  in  that  he  not  only  takes  into  account 
the  individuals  of  a  society  but  also  their  shared  history  as  well.  In  particular,  “one  cannot  be  a 
philosopher,  that  is,  have  a  critically  coherent  conception  of  the  world,  without  being  aware  of  its 
history,  of  the  phases  of  development  it  represents  and  of  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  contradiction  to 
other  conceptions  or  elements  of  them.”  But  knowledge  of  the  past  should  not  be  a  prison  for 
one’s  mind.  Gramsci  goes  on  to  explain  that  historical  reference  is  expected,  but  problems  and 
issues  of  the  present  require  forward-looking  problem-solving,  as  opposed  to  being  “incapable  of 
complete  historical  independence.”  In  a  struggle  of  philosophies  and  ideology,  he  espouses  a 
process  in  which  principles  can  be  conveniently  transposed  between  classes — or,  as  applied  to  al 
Qaeda,  may  be  common  between  the  different  sects  of  Islam. 

While  al  Qaeda’s  beliefs  are  rooted  in  Sunni  Islam,  bin  Laden  sees  the  purpose  of  his 
organization  not  solely  linked  to  defending  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  its  Muslims  against 
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infidels.  His  convictions  are  deeper  than  that  and  have  a  much  wider  reach — and,  he  hopes,  a 
much  wider  appeal  to  Muslims  worldwide.  A  primary  philosophy  of  al  Qaeda  is  its  grasp  of 
jihad  and  the  role  it  plays  in  their  beliefs.  To  bin  Laden,  jihad  is  not  confined  to  the  inner 
struggle  of  the  mind,  the  defensive  struggle  for  freedom  and  survival,  nor  even  a  struggle 
between  states.  In  his  own  words,  he  states,  “This  battle  is  not  between  al-Qaeda  (sic)  and  the 
US.  This  is  a  battle  against  the  global  Crusaders.”  The  interesting  distinction  lies  in  what  the 
purpose  of  this  philosophy  may  be.  Could  bin  Laden  be  harkening  back  to  the  first  six  centuries 
of  Islam?  This  period  was  significant  in  that  the  religion  “provided  the  ideological  framework 
for  state  and  society,  a  source  of  legitimacy  and  authority,”  and  the  Caliphs  were  seen  as 
‘“commander  of  the  believers,’  whose  task  it  was  to  defend  and  spread  the  faith  and  assure  that 
society  was  governed  by  God’s  law.”  Many  recognize  similarities  between  al  Qaeda’s 
philosophies  and  that  historic  period. 

To  spread  al  Qaeda’s  philosophy,  many  videos  of  the  training  camps  in  Afghanistan  were 
available  during  the  1990s.  Calling  on  unity  in  a  holy  cause,  bin  Laden  and  his  associates  can  be 
heard  espousing  historical  and  contemporary  insults  and  affronts  to  Islam  against  a  background 
of  “masked  followers  training. .  .holding  up  black  flags  and  chanting  in  Arabic,  ‘fight  evil!  ’ . .  .bin 
Laden  implies  that  there  will  be  more  action  against  the  United  States:  ‘The  victory  of  Islam  is 
coming...’”  These  fighters  demonstrate  their  abilities  with  weapons  and  explosives,  and  even 
bin  Laden  is  shown  firing  rounds  from  an  automatic  rifle.  Al  Qaeda’s  militant  view  permeated 
Arab  media  and  elevated  the  group  from  ragtag  mujahedeen  in  Afghanistan  to,  in  their  own 
view,  the  rightful  defenders  of  the  faith. 

Curiously,  no  real  typecast  of  al  Qaeda’s  general  membership  can  be  isolated  to  determine 
the  foundations  of  individual  philosophy.  The  leaders  of  the  group  have  varying  education. 
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ranging  from  bin  Laden’s  unremarkable  post-seeondary  management  and  eeonomies  studies  to 

90 

Zawahiri’s  training  as  a  general  surgeon  to  a  past  military  advisor’s  degree  in  psyehology. 
Research  is  certain  of  one  aspect,  however:  only  “the  most  committed,  most  trustworthy  and 
most  capable  operatives”  were  recruited  as  al  Qaeda  members  in  the  1990s,  a  distinct  honor 
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among  radical  Islamists. 

What  may  be  important  is  al  Qaeda’s  leadership  structure  and  interpretation  of  Islam.  Bin 
Laden  uses  a  traditional  executive  council  called  a  shura  to  help  with  decisionmaking,  and 
another  committee  issues  rulings  on  Islamic  law,  or  fatwas?^  Behind  this  structure  is  the  desire 
to  assimilate  membership  from  multiple  nationalities  in  an  effort  to  spread  the  group’s  influence 
by  promoting  its  philosophies.  Forging  relationships  and  cooperative  partnering  can  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  spreading  ideology  and  weakening  the  ties  between  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  al  Qaeda’s  philosophy  is  the  expansion  of  their  fight  to  a 
global  cause.  The  reasoning  is  based  on  one  main  motivation:  to  create  a  foundation  of  an 
Islamic  state.  Because  al  Qaeda  (literally  translated  as  “the  base”)  started  with  the  mujahedeen 
defeating  a  superpower  in  Afghanistan,  and  saw  first  tacit  then  tangible  approval  from  the 
Taliban,  the  establishment  of  a  pseudo-Caliph  state  had  been  accomplished  (bin  Laden  even 
referred  to  Mullah  Omar,  the  leader  of  the  Taliban,  as  a  caliph  ).  With  a  base  of  operations  and 
a  government  that  he  endorsed,  bin  Laden  had  the  beginnings  of  his  quest  to  spread 
fundamentalist  Islam  worldwide,  hence  the  declaration  of  the  World  Islamic  Front  for  Jihad 
against  Jews  and  Crusaders  in  February  1998.  The  fatwa  issued  was  meant  to  show  solidarity 
and  give  direction  to  Muslims  everywhere  to  fight  not  a  local,  limited  battle  against  unjust 
governments  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  but  a  worldwide  conflict  against  the  United  States. 
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But  why  would  a  comparatively  small  consortium  of  terrorist  groups  now  try  to  defeat 
another,  presumably  stronger  superpower?  The  motivation,  the  philosophy  espoused  by  this 
faction,  was  in  response  to  the  aetions  by  America  since  1990:  the  presence  of  Ameriean  military 
on  the  Arabian  Peninsula — Saudi  Arabia,  in  particular — and  the  support  Israel  enjoys  from  the 
United  States.  What  makes  al  Qaeda’s  statement  even  more  significant  is  that  it  cites  the  Quran 
(“And  fight  the  pagans  all  together  as  they  fight  you  all  together”)  and  dehumanizes  Ameriea  and 
Israel  by  calling  them  pagans. Conveniently,  this  ideology  negleets  other  Surah  in  the  Quran 
that  considers  Christians  and  Jews  as  believers  in  the  same  book  of  Abraham  and  Moses.  The 
difference  that  many  fundamentalist  Muslims  see,  of  eourse,  is  the  belief  that  both  religions  “had 
gone  astray  and  had  followed  false  doetrines.  Both  religions  were  therefore  superseded,  and 
replaced  by  Islam,  the  final  and  perfect  revelation  in  God’s  sequence.”  The  primary 
philosophy  for  this  loose  eonglomeration  had  been  established  with  concrete  directions  that  all 
Muslims  should  follow:  attack  and  kill  Americans,  both  military  and  civilians — warfighters  and 
innoeents — as  they  are  all  infidels  and  must  be  expelled  from  holy  lands. 

The  difficulty  in  comparing  al  Qaeda’s  ideology  with  Gramsci’s  ideas  about  the  influence  of 
philosophy  is  its  transitory  nature  and  selective  adherence.  For  example,  bin  Laden’s  rhetorie 
about  Palestine  ebbs  and  flows  aceording  to  the  message  he  is  trying  to  promote.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  talks  about  the  Palestinian  blood  spilled  by  Israelis,  while  on  the  other  he  does  not 
provide  materiel  or  manpower  to  help  them  fight. 

Another  example  of  contradictory  philosophy  is  in  regards  to  Iraq.  Prior  to  the  invasion  into 
Kuwait,  bin  Laden  did  not  view  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  just  ruler  aecording  to  Islamic  tradition. 
Upon  Saddam  Hussein’s  invasion  of  Kuwait,  bin  Laden  offered  his  assistance  to  Saudi 
authorities  to  oust  Iraqi  forees  from  Kuwait,  only  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  the  coalition  headed 
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by  the  United  States.  In  the  years  after  Iraq  was  expelled  from  Kuwait,  bin  Laden  then  took  up 
the  eause  of  Iraqi  Muslims  by  speaking  out  against  the  effeets  of  the  international  embargo 
against  Iraq  on  its  people,  particularly  children.  After  the  first  17  months  of  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  bin  Laden  recognized  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi’s  declaration  of  loyalty  by  making 
Zarqawi  the  leader  of  al  Qaeda  in  Iraq,  and  supported  the  insurgency  against  the  coalition  led  by 
the  United  States.  The  lack  of  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  philosophy  by  al  Qaeda 
leadership  could  lead  to  one  of  two  outcomes.  Constant  changes  and  refocus  could  portend 
difficulty  in  sustaining  the  cause,  or  al  Qaeda  may  continue  to  expand  membership  because  of 
flexible  requirements  to  join  the  fight  for  Islamic  hegemony. 

Culture 

Gramsci’s  idea  of  creating  a  new  culture  is  more  than  simply  innovative  thought  by  elite 
intellectuals  put  into  action  by  coercion  or  force.  He  also  discusses  the  requirement  of  the 
innovative  thought  spreading  through  popularity  and  common  thinking,  making  the  new  culture 
part  of  the  daily  life  in  society.  The  method  of  acculturation  to  a  new  philosophy  requires 
contact  between  intellectuals  and  the  “simple  people”  so  that  the  new  culture  becomes  part  of 
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everyday  life.  Gramsci  put  forth  that  the  contact  between  intellectuals  and  common  people 
creates  an  understanding  of  the  new  culture  and  helps  the  transition  to  a  new  hegemony.  The 
communication  provides  intellectuals  with  understanding  of  common  problems  and  helps  them 
harmonize  solutions  implemented  by  all  of  society.  Al  Qaeda’s  leaders  could  arguably  fit  the 
description  of  “intellectuals”  and  are  promoting  their  belief  that  Islam  solves  individual,  family 
and  societal  problems.  The  crucial  issues  are,  then,  the  methods  they  are  using  to  change  culture 
and  whether  they  can  be  effective  in  implementing  this  change. 
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The  “Golden  Age  of  Islam”  eontinues  to  be  a  souree  of  inspiration  for  A1  Qaeda  and  their 
associates,  a  demonstration  of  the  power  that  Islam  once  had.  Mark  A.  Gabriel,  in  Islam  and 
Terrorism,  references  The  Noble  Quran:  “Fight  them  until  there  is  no  more  Fitnah  (disbelief  and 
polytheism,  i.e.  worshipping  others  besides  Allah)  and  the  religion  (worship)  will  be  for  Allah 
Alone  [in  the  whole  of  the  world]. Muhammad  took  this  instruction  as  guidance  to  spread 
Islam,  by  force  if  necessary.  The  desire  of  al  Qaeda  then  follows  this  model;  to  reestablish 
complete  Islamic  hegemony  in  the  Middle  East  and  remove  the  infidels,  especially  America  and 
the  Jews.  In  bin  Laden’s  own  words:  “Our  goal,  therefore,  is  to  free  the  land  of  Islam  from 
unbelief,  and  to  apply  the  law  of  God  there. The  culture  of  Islam  is  already  present  in  most  of 
this  region;  what  bin  Laden  truly  meant  is  that  the  goal  is  to  institute  al  Qaeda’s  version  of  the 
law  of  Allah  in  this  area. 

Bin  Laden  considers  jihad  a  top  priority,  behind  only  one’s  faith  and  commitment  to  prayer. 
Given  the  description  above  of  Muhammad’s  instructions  from  Allah,  the  understanding  of  al 
Qaeda’s  overarching  long-term  goal  is  for  Islam  to  predominate  culture  in  the  entire  world.  As 
Gramsci  notes,  intellectuals  must  be  at  the  heart  of  any  cultural  change.  Zawahiri  understands  the 
leadership  role  that  intellectuals  must  take,  as  he  notes  in  Knights  Under  the  Prophet ’s  Banner: 
“Hence  the  importance  of  the  issue  of  leadership  in  Islamic  action  in  general  and  jihad  in 
particular,  and  the  community’s  need  for  an  educated,  militant,  and  rational  leadership  that  can 
guide  it  toward  its  goals  through  storms  and  hurricanes,  with  awareness  and  wisdom,  without 
losing  its  way,  striking  out  blindly,  or  reversing  its  course.  ...The  jihad  movement  must  enable 
the  Muslim  community  to  participate  with  it  in  jihad,  and  believers  will  participate  only  if  the 
mujahedeen’s  slogans  are  comprehensible. Without  intellectuals  to  lead  the  way,  the  society 
will  not  embrace  and  understand  the  change  in  culture  desired  by  al  Qaeda.  Probably  most 
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important  in  this  respect,  bin  Laden  and  Zawahiri  both  have  the  uncanny  knack  for 
communicating  effectively  with  all  levels  of  society.  Their  ability  to  relate  probably  emanates 
from  their  time  fighting  as  mujahedeen  in  Afghanistan,  where  they  needed  to  not  only  direct 
local  action  but  also  work  to  secure  funding  internationally. 

But  the  cultural  change  within  the  Middle  East  is  only  a  beginning.  A1  Qaeda  frequently 
cites  Islamic  revolutionary  struggles  elsewhere  and  ties  them  together  in  an  attempt  to  form  a 
coherent  message  about  elemental  change.  Faisal  Devji  writes  in  Landscapes  of  the  Jihad, 
“Indeed  by  moving  between  Bosnia  and  Afghanistan,  Chechnya  and  Iraq,  the  jihad  displays  its 
fundamental  indifference  to  these  territories  rather  than  consolidating  them  into  a  single  Muslim 
geography.  It  ends  by  de-territorializing  Islam  together,  since  it  is  not  one  country  or  another 
that  is  important,  but  instead  Islam  itself  as  a  global  entity.”"^' 

The  migration  of  Muslims  to  Western  nations  has  naturally  spread  the  religion  around  the 
globe,  and  the  normal  human  tendency  when  moving  to  another  culture  is  to  congregate  with 
other  like-minded  people.  As  communities  are  built  (physically  and  figuratively),  the  support 
structure  of  the  neighborhood  prospers  and  relationships  between  individuals  and  families 
flourish.  Within  Western  nations,  the  perceived  danger  is  that  some  Muslims  may  feel  the  pain 
of  discrimination  and  become  disillusioned  with  their  surroundings  and  social  circumstances, 
potentially  creating  a  point  of  vulnerability  within  a  nation  that  could  be  exploited.  The  self- 
identified  idea  of  discrimination  against  Muslims  in  the  United  States  was  recognized  by  Stephen 
Schwartz,  a  newspaper  reporter  and  author,  in  a  written  adaptation  from  a  National  Leadership 
Seminar  speech  he  gave  in  2004; 

One  can  learn  a  lot  about  how  the  Saudi-backed  Wahhabi  establishment  in  the 
U.S.  works  by  looking  at  how  it  came  to  speak  for  all  of  Islam  in  the  American 
media.  It  did  this  by  creating  a  set  of  organizations.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is 
called  the  Council  on  American-Islamic  Relations  (CAIR).  This  group  was 
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allegedly  set  up  to  be  a  kind  of  a  Muslim  version  of  the  Jewish  Anti-Defamation 
League.  That  is,  its  stated  goal  was  to  proteet  Muslims  against  prejudiee  and 
stereotypes.  I  was  working  in  the  newsroom  of  the  San  Franeiseo  Chroniele  at  the 
time,  and  I  was  struck  by  CAIR’s  approach  with  our  reporters  and  editors.  They 
didn’t  come  to  the  newspaper  offices  and  say,  “We’re  Muslims;  we’re  here  now; 
this  is  our  holy  book;  this  is  the  life  of  our  prophet  Muhammad;  these  are  the 
holidays  we  observe;  this  is  what  we  believe  in,  and  we’d  like  you  to  report  these 
things  accurately.”  Rather,  they  came  and  they  said,  “We  are  a  minority  and  we 
suffer  from  discrimination.  We  suffer  from  hurtful  stereotypes.  We  know  that  you 
are  good  liberal  reporters,  and  that  you  want  to  avoid  inflicting  these  stereotypes 
on  us.  So  whenever  you  do  a  story  on  Islam,  you  should  call  us  first  and  make 
sure  it  is  correct.”  And,  of  course,  that  meant  “correcf’  according  to  Saudi- 
sponsored  Wahhabism. 

This  observation  could  infer  that  the  attitude  espoused  by  CAIR  is  an  initial  attempt  to  alter 
the  culture  of  the  media  in  terms  of  its  perception  of  Islam  in  general  and  Muslims  in  particular. 
The  culture  of  American  mass  media  is  to  broadcast  in  common  terms  to  American  society, 
creating  a  special  sensitivity  to  Muslims.  While  sensitivity  to  one’s  culture  and  beliefs  is 
responsible,  identifying  a  group  as  requiring  special  treatment  could  be  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  initiate  cultural  change.  To  paraphrase  Gramsci,  the  socializing  of  a  new  culture  will 
propagate  a  truth  that  becomes  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  order — precisely  an  al  Qaeda 
goal,  whether  stated  openly  or  not."^^  The  challenge  is  to  make  a  message  appealing  enough  on 
the  basic  level  in  society  to  effect  changes  in  thinking  and  behavior,  a  truly  Gramscian  theory. 
Overtly,  through  its  statements,  messages  and  declarations,  al  Qaeda  communicates  its  beliefs 
and  religious  tenets  that  promote  fundamentalist  Islamic  thought  and  action. 

In  a  materialistic  world  such  as  the  West  (as  viewed  by  some  in  Islam),  the  migration  of 
fundamentally-minded  Muslims  is  confusing  on  one  hand  and  understandable  on  another.  Why 
would  someone  who  rejects  materialism  move  to  a  nation  that  embraces  individual  achievement, 
self-sufficiency  and  desire  for  success  (and  money)?  Could  that  person  be  on  a  mission  to  foster 
change,  first  in  a  neighborhood,  then  a  city,  and  so  on?  Federal  officials  in  the  United  States 
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often  talk  in  press  eonferenees  and  interviews  of  “sleeper  eells,”  individuals  who-when 
aetivated-will  take  terrorism  to  the  heartland  of  Ameriea.  Some,  like  Mark  Gabriel,  hold  the 
view  that  “Muslims  believe  that  war  means  deeeption,  so  lying  is  an  important  element  of  war  in 
Islam.”"^^  What  better  way  into  another  culture  than  to  present  one  face  to  your  enemy  while 
covertly  disturbing  societal  norms? 

By  trying  to  identify  with  Muslims  worldwide,  al  Qaeda  is  attempting  to  use  their  view  of 
religion  to  effect  cultural  change.  While  their  message  implores  an  immediate  call  to  action  to 
“defend”  Islam,  the  reality  is  that  their  extremist  views  with  ever-present  urgency  are  beginning 
to  lose  their  appeal.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  al  Qaeda  has  lost  their  cultural  connection  with 
the  majority  of  Muslims,  partially  as  a  consequence  of  their  defeats  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  but 
more  likely  a  result  of  their  inability  to  connect  with  any  nationalist  movement.  The  fact  that  al 
Qaeda  interprets  the  Quran  and  other  “authoritative  documents”  in  their  self-described  “correct” 
interpretation  of  the  faith,  with  its  subsequent  insistence  on  spreading  belief  in  Islam  to  the  entire 
world,  is  probably  what  makes  Muslims  not  identify  with  their  cause  and  reject  their  aspirations 
to  unite  the  world’s  culture  under  the  banner  of  Islam. 

Most  of  the  research  for  this  paper  refers  to  the  common  practice  of  Muslims  identifying 
themselves  as  members  of  Islam  first  and  a  nation  further  down  the  list;  but  individuals  still  use 
nations  as  a  sense  of  identity.  If  the  culture  of  radical  Islam  were  stronger,  if  it  were  something 
in  which  common  practitioners  identified,  it  would  have  a  much  more  effective  and  widespread 
influence  on  ideals  and  behavior.  On  the  contrary,  al  Qaeda’s  message  has  been  diluted,  terrorist 
attacks  by  radical  Islamists  do  not  get  the  attention  they  once  did  (with  notable  exceptions  such 
as  the  spectacular  Mumbai,  India,  attacks  in  November  2008),  and  Muslims  are  becoming  more 
open  to  debate  about  their  religion  in  forums  like  The  Doha  Debates,  sponsored  by  the  Qatar 
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Foundation  for  Education,  Science  and  Community  Development."^"^  In  this  sense,  the  ability  of 
al  Qaeda  to  extend  their  eulture  to  other  soeieties  is  questionable.  Add  to  the  equation 
globalization  and  the  explosion  of  teehnologies  to  eommunieate,  and  al  Qaeda’s  message  is 
subjeet  to  further  serutiny,  eritique  and  dilution,  all  of  whieh  run  eounter  to  the  ability  to  shape 
eultural  ehange. 

Education 

Cultural  ehange  for  al  Qaeda  may  not  be  lost,  however.  Many  believe  that  formal,  striet 
edueation  through  madrassas  may  be  the  solution  to  developing  adherents  to  its  radieal  views  of 
Islam.  Gramsei  appreeiates  the  importanee  that  edueation  plays  in  daily  life,  then  develops  the 
eoneept  further.  His  ideas  about  edueating  the  next  generation  are  a  radieal  departure  from 
generally  aeeepted  Western  ideals,  sinee  he  views  total  immersion,  ineluding  a  break  from 
eonstant  family  interaetion,  as  a  basie  requirement.  Children  will  live  in  dormitories,  eat  in 
eommon  dining  rooms,  and  spend  their  days  (and  sometimes  evenings)  learning  from  their 
teaehers  and  fellow  students.  Gramsei  deseribes  the  effeets  of  his  unitary  sehool  as  follows: 
“The  advent  of  the  unitary  sehool  marks  the  beginning  of  new  relations  between  intelleetual  and 
industrial  work,  not  only  in  sehool  but  in  the  whole  of  soeial  life.  The  unitary  prineiple  will 
therefore  be  refleeted  in  all  organs  of  eulture,  transforming  them  and  giving  them  a  new 
eontent.”"^^  Apply  this  eoneept  to  Muslim  families  that  send  their  ehildren  to  madrassas  with  a 
foeus  on  an  Islamie  fundamentalist’s  view  for  the  next  generation-either  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  or  around  the  globe-and  many  would  believe  that  the  ingredients  exist  to  eontinue  the 
mareh  baekward  to  Islam  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Madrassas  are  Islamie  faith-based  seeondary  sehools  that  eenter  their  edueational  program 
on  studying  the  Quran  and  a  eurrieulum  of  basies  that,  in  some  eases,  haven’t  ehanged  sinee  the 
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14*  Century.  In  less  developed  and  more  remote  eountries,  madrassas  may,  in  fact,  be  the  only 
form  of  education  available.  The  Western  fear,  of  course,  is  that  madrassas  are  a  breeding 
ground  for  children  that  grow  up  to  be  terrorists.  An  article  by  Peter  Bergen,  The  Madrassa 
Scapegoat,  states  that  a  “careful  examination  of  the  79  terrorists  responsible  for  five  of  the  worst 
anti-Western  terrorist  attacks  in  recent  memory — the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in  1993,  the 
Africa  embassy  bombings  in  1998,  the  September  11  attacks,  the  Bali  nightclub  bombings  in 
2002,  and  the  London  bombings  on  July  7,  2005 — reveals  that  only  in  rare  cases  were  madrassa 
graduates  involved.  All  of  those  credited  with  masterminding  the  five  terrorist  attacks  had 
university  degrees,  and  none  of  them  had  attended  a  madrassa.  Within  our  entire  sample,  only 
11  percent  of  the  terrorists  had  attended  madrassas. While  they  laudably  provide  a  solid 
foundation  of  ethics  by  teaching  directly  from  the  Quran,  at  the  same  time  madrassas  limit 
exposure  to  other  cultures  and  regions.  Their  students  do  not  necessarily  learn  the  dynamics  of 
inter-racial  relations  and  the  Western  versions  of  democracy  and  freedom.  Because  of  these 
restrictions.  Westerners  should  not  dismiss  them  as  having  a  weak  link  to  terrorism.  On  the 
contrary,  particularly  in  Gramscian  terms,  madrassas  should  be  acknowledged  and  modernized 
to  reflect  the  current  globalized  world  we  live  in  and  to  ensure  that,  culturally,  the  students  are 
taught  basic  ideals  that  fit  into  contemporary  society. 

Education  on  Gramsci’s  terms  may  have  an  uncertain  link  to  radical  Islamist  leaders  in  the  al 
Qaeda  model.  Interestingly,  however,  Bergen’s  study  also  determined  that  more  than  half  of  the 
terrorists  studied  had  taken  post-secondary  classes,  many  in  Western  schools,  and  those  with 
degrees  earned  them  in  technical  disciplines."^^  As  is  typical  with  anarchists  and  revolutionaries, 
al  Qaeda’s  leadership  and  associates  are  usually  white-collar  or  middle-class  individuals  who 
have  become  disenchanted  and  are  looking  for  the  path  that  will  give  them  both  purpose  and,  to 
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the  desire  of  some,  guaranteed  salvation.  The  prospeet  of  produeing  al  Qaeda’s  ideal  Islamie 
soeiety  through  madrassas  is  not  proven,  although  monitoring  post-seeondary  edueation  is 
highly  recommended,  as  one  could  argue  that  highly  educated  and  motivated  members  were 
required  to  pull  off  these  spectacular  attacks. 

A  more  likely  source  of  education  and  influence  would  be  Islamic  centers,  mosques  and 
imams.  These  authority  figures  have  much  more  sway  in  the  Islamic  world  than  do 
schoolteachers,  and  their  messages  can  be  broadcast  to  the  entire  world  on  audio  cassettes, 
compact  discs,  and  even  the  internet.  As  the  religious  source  for  knowledge  and  direction  in  a 
believer’s  life,  an  imam  can  encourage  action  at  the  most  personal  level.  The  power  that  imams 
possess  is  immense  and,  if  harnessed  on  a  broad  scale  by  al  Qaeda,  could  produce  significant 
change  in  the  Islamic  world’s  culture  through  its  informal  education  of  the  masses. 

Research  for  this  paper  has  revealed  that  many  leaders  in  radical  Islam  have  been  educated 
at  Islamic  universities  in  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia.  A  solid  connection  between  that  type  of 
education  cannot  be  claimed  at  this  point.  However,  some  leaders  (such  as  Azzam)  have  cited 
the  relationships  they  developed  while  attending  university  courses  as  having  significant 
influence  on  their  decision  to  join  a  radical  Islamist  group.  Relationships,  whether  professional, 
personal  or  educational,  are  important  to  an  individual’s  development  and  crucial  to  the  ability  of 
a  group  to  survive  and  thrive. 

Relationships 

Gramsci’s  view  of  relationships  is  mainly  in  terms  of  intellectuals  and  the  “human  mass,”  as 
he  explains:  “If  it  [Marxism]  asserts  the  need  for  contact  between  the  intellectuals  and  the 
simple  people  it  does  so,  not  in  order  to  limit  scientific  activity  and  maintain  unity  at  the  low 
level  of  the  masses,  but  precisely  in  order  to  build  an  intellectual-moral  bloc  which  makes 
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politically  possible  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  masses  and  not  only  for  a  few  groups  of 

intelleetuals.”  The  purpose  of  this  relationship,  the  eonneetion  of  intellectuals  and  simple 

people,  is  to  ereate  a  larger  whole  that  has  real  power  to  implement  change.  The  change  eomes 

as  a  result  of  a  coherent  philosophy  provided  through  education  of  the  masses,  a  eommon 

language,  conformity  with  the  group  to  a  shared  eulture,  and  it  is  all  brought  together  within  a 

strong  relationship.  Again,  Gramsci  says. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parties  should  be  formed  through  individual 
enlistment... beeause,  if  the  aim  is  to  lead  organically  ‘the  whole  economieally 
active  mass’  it  must  be  led  not  aceording  to  old  schemes  but  by  creating  new 
ones,  and  the  innovation  eannot  involve  the  mass,  in  its  first  stages,  except  by  way 
of  a  cadre  in  whom  the  coneeption  implicit  in  the  human  activity  has  already 
become  to  a  certain  extent  actually  coherent  and  systemic  consciousness,  preeise 
and  deeided  will."^^ 

This  idea  of  relationships  between  intellectuals,  as  well  as  intellectuals  and  the  masses,  is 
important  to  al  Qaeda  in  terms  of  their  links  with  other  groups  as  well  as  their  assoeiation  with 
recruits.  The  like-minded  intellectuals  that  created  al  Qaeda  established  relationships  at  an  early 
juncture.  Their  communieation  took  many  forms  and  their  relationships  were  based  on 
commonly  held  ideals  that  translated  into  action  on  many  fronts,  including  propaganda, 
recruiting,  fund-raising  and  training  new  recruits.  When  eommunicating  between  groups, 
however,  the  eonneetion  between  intellectuals  becomes  elouded.  For  example,  none  of  the 
research  for  this  paper  revealed  any  regular,  cooperative  communieation  between  al  Qaeda  and 
the  Muslim  Brotherhood.  In  faet,  Zawahiri  has  severely  criticized  them  for  their  participation  in 
the  politieal  process  of  many  Arab  nations. Besides  the  personal  relationships  between 
intellectuals,  the  methods  of  eommunication  have  beeome  burdensome  and  antiquated.  With  the 
knowledge  that  eleetronie  communieations  are  probably  monitored  very  elosely,  bin  Laden  and 
his  leadership  team  have  all  but  abandoned  phones,  e-mail  and  other  modern  devices  and 
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replaced  them  with  couriers  who  memorize  their  messages  to  avoid  written  contact.^'  In  short,  al 
Qaeda’s  communications  with  other  intellectuals  seems  somewhat  fragile  and  infrequent, 
negatively  impacting  their  ability  to  spread  their  message,  recruit  participation  and  coordinate 
terrorist  attacks.  However,  communication  still  effectively  takes  place,  whether  through 
intermediaries  or  by  traveling  to  al  Qaeda’s  leadership. 

A  relationship  with  the  masses  takes  a  different  turn.  The  aforementioned  messages  from  al 
Qaeda  leadership  in  media  outlets  certainly  can  keep  those  interested  in  the  cause  aware  of  the 
group’s  survival,  and  radical  Islamist  intellectuals  outside  of  al  Qaeda  that  preach  the  personal 
jihad  probably  have  an  effect  on  those  vulnerable  to  the  message.  In  addition,  social  networking, 
whether  online  or  face-to-face,  likely  contributes  to  recruitment  and  support  of  al  Qaeda, 
although  this  tactic  is  difficult  to  measure. 

One  relationship  that  may  support  al  Qaeda’s  movement  and  recruiting  may  be  the  hawala 
network.  The  hawala  are  individuals  in  the  Islamic  world  that  serve  as  middle  men  in  the 
transfer  of  cash  and  comply  with  Islamic  tradition  in  that  they  do  not  charge  interest,  the 
transactions  are  not  taxed  or  recorded  by  banks,  and  they  usually  are  hidden  from  government 
monitoring  and  control.  The  transfer  of  funds  (and,  potentially,  messages)  between  cells, 
terrorist  groups,  and  even  government  and  supporting  societies  can  occur  in  secret  and  will 
sustain  any  organization’s  survival.  If  this  relationship  is  a  primary  means  of  survival  for  al 
Qaeda,  penetrating  and  disrupting  this  activity  could  seriously  damage  their  relationships  both 
within  the  organization  and  between  groups. 

In  Gramscian  terms,  relationships  are  crucial  to  hegemony  and  spreading  ideology.  Indeed, 
relationships  within  al  Qaeda  as  well  as  the  groups  with  which  it  associates  are  critical  to  its 
operations,  its  replenishment  of  men  and  materiel,  even  its  survival.  The  impact  to  al  Qaeda’s 
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relationships  can  be  reflected  in  the  ability  to  broadcast  and  proselytize  a  coherent  philosophy 
provided  through  education  of  the  masses,  a  common  language,  and  conformity  within  the  group 
to  a  shared  culture.  Because  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have  myriad  methods  to  intercept 
and  monitor  electronic  communications,  particularly  in  a  relatively  small  geographic  area  such  as 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  (as  compared  to  all  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas),  personal 
relationships  and  communications  have  become  more  difficult  for  al  Qaeda.  With  this  difficulty 
comes  degradation  to  al  Qaeda’s  organization  as  well  as  opportunity  for  its  enemies. 

Recommendations  and  Conclusion 

But  in  all  this,  the  value  of  leadership  never  changes.  And  it's  no  secret  we've  learned 
a  lot  from  a  leader  named  David  Petraeus.  His  watchwords  —  learn  and  adapt  — 
have  echoed  from  the  streets  of  Baghdad  to  the  halls  of  Washington.  Dave,  Marty  and 
many  others  have  fired  the  minds  of  generations  to  understand  the  true  purpose  of 
power  as  a  force  for  good:  to  listen  in  order  to  understand;  to  treat  all  cultures  as 
equals,  with  dignity  and  respect;  to  admit  quickly  when  we  are  wrong;  and  to  share 
risk  with  those  we  protect,  all  in  order  to  build  trust,  for  it  is  exactly  that  trust  which 
empowers  us  to  lead. 

— Admiral  Mike  Mullen 

The  tenets  of  al  Qaeda  analyzed  in  this  study — philosophy,  culture,  education  and 
relationships — provide  some  insight  that  could  be  helpful  in  countering  their  efforts.  The 
importance  of  spreading  its  radical  Islamic  ideology,  coupled  with  efforts  to  harness  the  targeted 
populations  to  gain  hegemony,  drives  this  decentralized  terror  group’s  organization,  operational 
focus  and  relationship  management  both  internally  and  externally. 

Recommendation  #1 

Conformity  to  societal  norms  is  very  important  in  Muslim  society,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  society  embraces  traditional  Islamic  behavior.  Within  al  Qaeda,  individuals  must  adhere  to 
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the  organization’s  strict  Islamic  interpretations,  particularly  those  in  leadership  positions. 
However,  in  an  apparently  expedience-focused  approach  to  jihad,  believers  and  associated 
organizations  are  only  required  to  join  the  fight  in  general.  The  details  as  to  how  each  jihadist 
practices  their  personal  faith  will  be  addressed  when  the  worst  infidel  is  defeated.  Therefore, 
conformity  is  somewhat  subjective  for  al  Qaeda.  America  and  its  allies  should  attempt  to 
identify  leaders  and  members  in  al  Qaeda  based  on  their  orthodoxy  of  Islamic  adherence,  paying 
particular  attention  to  individual  practice  of  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  Islam.  For 
example,  more  pervasive,  effective  and  loyal  human  intelligence  on  the  border  of  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan  should  work  to  integrate  more  completely  into  the  local  society.  Through 
observation,  eavesdropping  and  monitoring,  this  low-tech  approach  should  provide  more  reliable 
and  actionable  information. 

Recommendation  #2 

Al  Qaeda’s  philosophy  appears  to  be  transitory  and  selective,  making  analysis  difficult  due 
to  its  inconsistencies.  Bin  Laden’s  shifting  rhetoric  about  Palestine  and  Iraq,  for  example,  does 
not  provide  a  dependable  reading  on  his  core  beliefs.  In  general  terms,  however,  the  philosophy 
of  al  Qaeda  is  certainly  a  return  to  Islamic  hegemony  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  bin  Laden’s 
continual  oratory  in  regards  to  the  United  States  and  Israel  certainly  offer  appeal  to  segments  of 
the  Islamic  faithful.  In  either  case,  the  United  States  and  coalition  partners  should  continually 
evaluate  al  Qaeda’s  overt  philosophy  for  subtle  or  explicit  changes  and  refocus,  as  these  may  be 
efforts  to  expand  membership  and  pose  a  wider  threat.  Current  efforts  to  counter  al  Qaeda’s 
message  include  US-funded  al-Hurra  television  and  Radio  Sawa,  both  of  which  broadcast 
throughout  the  Middle  East,  and  continued  efforts  to  shine  light  on  the  radical  philosophy  of  al 
Qaeda  to  more  moderate  Muslims  should  have  an  impact. 
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Recommendation  #3 


In  Gramscian  terms,  a  common  language  is  important  to  hegemony.  The  language  used  to 
advance  al  Qaeda’s  philosophy  has  been  consistently  Arabic  and  English,  and  consistently 
radical  and  extreme.  The  interpretations  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  within  the  complex 
language  of  Arabic  take  on  much  more  significance,  and  al  Qaeda’s  leadership  captures  this 
concept  and  exploits  it.  The  meaning  of  the  language  is  translated  into  common  terms  for  better 
understanding  by  the  masses  and  therefore  becomes  more  effective  in  broadcasting  the  message 
they  want  to  get  across.  Al  Qaeda  then  converts  these  meanings  into  other  languages  using  their 
own  context  to  promote  their  mission  and  goals,  recruit  membership  and  warn  their  enemies.  To 
combat  the  use  of  language  and  context,  the  United  States  should  continue  to  compare  al  Qaeda’s 
interpretations  to  commonly  understood  meanings  within  the  Islamic  world  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  the  message  using  every  opportunity  and  media  outlet.  In  addition,  Islamic  leaders 
within  the  Middle  East  and  in  major  Western  and  Islamic  countries  should  be  more  vocal  in 
countering  radical  views  through  forums  such  as  The  Doha  Debates.  Both  efforts  are  crucial  to 
contradicting  al  Qaeda’s  views  on  faith  in  the  Islamic  world  to  bring  better  understanding  of  the 
religion,  since  failure  to  counter  al  Qaeda’s  message  will  dilute  the  peaceful  and  respectful 
intentions  of  Islam. 

Recommendation  #4 

If  the  culture  of  radical  Islam  were  stronger,  if  it  were  something  in  which  common 
practitioners  identified,  it  would  have  a  much  more  effective  and  widespread  influence  on  ideals 
and  behavior.  Since  September  2001,  Al  Qaeda’s  message  has  been  damaged  by  military  action 
and  criminal  arrests  against  its  members  and  associates.  In  addition,  Muslims  are  becoming 
more  open  to  debate,  reflection  and  discussions  about  their  religion.  In  this  sense,  the  ability  of 
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al  Qaeda  to  extend  their  eulture  to  other  soeieties  is  questionable.  Add  in  globalization  and 
oommunieations  revolution,  and  al  Qaeda’s  message  is  subjeet  to  further  serutiny,  eritique  and 
weakening,  all  of  whieh  run  eounter  to  eultural  ehange.  Ameriea  should  be  more  proaetive  and 
lead  the  way  in  diserediting  the  eulture  of  Islamie  fundamentalism  by  promoting  open  and  honest 
dialogue  to  expose  the  eonfliet  these  views  have  with  basie  human  rights,  eeonomie  progress  and 
soeial  development.  One  method  to  stimulate  this  ehange  is  to  improve  the  eultural  eompeteney 
of  Ameriean  military  forees  who,  in  reeent  years,  have  beeome  more  visible  in  the  Middle  East. 
Recommendation  #5 

Gramsei’s  ideas  about  edueating  the  next  generations  are  a  radieal  departure  from  aeeepted 
Western  ideals,  sinee  he  views  total  immersion  as  a  basie  requirement — something  one  finds  in 
madrassas.  Interestingly,  edueation  on  Gramsei’s  terms  may  not  be  likely  to  produee  radieal 
Islamist  leaders  in  the  al  Qaeda  model,  but  governments  should  eontinue  their  sensitivity  in 
regards  to  its  possibility.  Perhaps  more  important  may  be  what  is  happening  in  post-seeondary 
edueation.  Governments,  partieularly  in  Islamie  soeieties,  should  put  more  pressure  on  eolleges 
and  universities  to  promote  all  views,  rather  than  advoeate  a  partieular  attitude.  Only  through 
debate  in  the  rising  generations  will  individuals  beeome  more  aware  of  benefits  and  pitfalls  of  a 
partieular  view,  a  more  eomplete  pieture  that  eneourages  a  personal  deeision  based  on  expanded 
knowledge.  In  addition,  eontinued  monitoring  of  messages  broadeast  via  prominent  mosques  is 
a  prudent  praetiee,  eonsidering  the  infiuenee  imams  have  in  Islamie  soeiety. 

Recommendation  #6 

Relationships  are  developed  as  a  result  of  edueation,  eulture,  language,  philosophy  and 
eonformity,  a  faet  that  al  Qaeda  depends  on  to  remain  effeetive.  In  Gramseian  terms, 
relationships  are  erueial  to  hegemony  and  spreading  ideology.  Indeed,  relationships  within  al 
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Qaeda  as  well  as  the  groups  with  which  it  associates  are  critical  to  its  operations,  its 
replenishment  of  men  and  materiel,  even  its  survival.  Communications  have  become  more 
complex  for  al  Qaeda  because  of  its  status  as  the  most  dangerous  terrorist  group  in  the  world. 
With  this  difficulty  comes  degradation  to  al  Qaeda’s  organization  and  its  ability  to  initiate  and 
develop  personal  relationships.  Persistent  emphasis  by  the  United  States  and  all  enemies  of  al 
Qaeda  to  interrupt,  degrade  and  debilitate  all  forms  of  communication  (including  hawala)  should 
continue  so  that  the  network  continues  to  be  hindered  in  its  ability  to  foster  relationships  and 
stretch  its  reach  further.  Again,  a  better  human  intelligence  network  is  required,  as  is  more 
cooperation  from  nations  in  the  region.  Western  military  and  political  leaders  likely  recognize 
the  importance  of  personal  relationships  to  their  own  work,  and  should  advocate  and  direct  more 
determined  action  to  disrupt  al  Qaeda’s  ability  to  develop  and  foster  those  bonds. 

Conclusion 

This  analysis  should  be  considered  as  another  contribution  of  needed  research  and 
examination  of  America’s  most  unpredictable  and  dangerous  current  enemy.  While  some 
consistency  with  Gramsci’s  ideas  of  hegemony  and  ideology  within  al  Qaeda  do  exist,  this 
organization  continues  to  shift  its  subordinate  areas  of  focus  to  transient  issues  that  appear  to 
promote  their  cause.  Other  analyses  of  the  organization,  operational  actions  and  goals,  and 
personal  and  organizational  relationships  may  yield  results.  For  example,  al  Qaeda  could  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  Sun  Tsu’s  The  Art  of  War,  the  rise  and  reign  of  Italian  fascist  leader  Benito 
Mussolini,  or  the  totalitarian  socialist  Joseph  Stalin.  The  comparison  to  the  methods  described  in 
The  Art  of  War  may  provide  insight  to  the  approaches  and  actions  that  al  Qaeda  exploits.  In 
discussions  comparing  al  Qaeda  to  the  emergence  and  governing  of  Mussolini  or  Stalin,  one  may 
find  certain  vulnerabilities  either  within  the  organization  or  the  population  studied.  What 
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remains  important  is  that  evaluation  of  al  Qaeda  be  persistent  and  relentless  toward  the  goal  of 
finding  and  terminating  its  existenee. 

One  point  is  eertain:  al  Qaeda  is  focused  on  ending  the  United  States  presence  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  hegemony  in  the  world,  and  will  use  all  its  abilities,  ideas  and  energies  to 
generate  this  change.  Only  through  persistence  and  patience  will  America  and  its  allies  defeat 
Osama  bin  Laden,  his  leadership  circle  and  the  organization  known  as  al  Qaeda. 
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Appendix  1 


The  ideals  of  al  Qaeda  had  its  beginnings  in  Islamie  aetivist  groups,  most  notably  the 
Palestinian  struggles  with  Israel,  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  Egypt  and  the  mujahedeen  who 
defeated  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan.  While  the  aetions  of  these  groups  definitely  attraeted 
the  founders  of  al  Qaeda,  their  foundational  beliefs,  interpretations  of  the  Quran  and  adherenee  to 
the  lifestyle  of  a  proper  Muslim,  ineluding  personal  jihad,  eemented  their  prineiples  and  values. 
Abdallah  Azzam 

Abdallah  Azzam,  born  in  pre-Israel  Transjordan,  aequired  his  Islamie  beliefs  not  only 
through  membership  in  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  but  also  in  the  eompany  he  kept  while  earning 
his  degree  to  teaeh.  As  a  student  at  Damaseus  University,  he  spent  time  learning  from  and 
debating  cleries  who  would  one  day  beeome  leading  religious  authorities.  During  this  period  and 
subsequent  studies  earning  his  master’s  degree  in  Islamie  law  at  Al-Azhar  University  in  Cairo, 
his  formal  and  informal  edueation  in  traditional  eoneepts  in  Islam  sueh  as  earning  unclean  money 
as  a  worker  in  a  secular  government  and  the  concept  of  jihad  against  Israel  provided  him  the 
inspiration  to  commit  his  life  to  defending  his  version  of  Islam.  He  fought  as  a  leader  in  the 
Palestinian  jihad,  turning  his  back  on  his  father  when  he  demanded  a  return  to  teaching,  an  act 
that  cemented  Azzam’ s  belief  that  parental  permission  to  participate  in  jihad  is  not  required,  as  it 
is  an  individual  duty.  This  concept  was  to  become  a  central  tenet  of  al  Qaeda’s  expectations  for 
all  Muslims,  crucial  to  uniting  Islam  against  its  enemies.  Azzam  eventually  earned  his  doctorate 
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in  Islamic  law,  acquiring  not  only  a  prestigious  degree  from  a  top  university,  but  also  many 
eonneetions  that  would  help  him  during  the  Afghanistan  eonfliet  with  the  Soviet  Union/ 

During  Azzam’s  time  in  supporting  the  Aghani  mujahedeen,  when  he  was  also  teaehing  at 
the  Islamie  University  in  Islamabad,  he  beeame  disenehanted  with  the  progress  of  the  jihad.  As 
a  result,  his  book  The  Defense  of  Muslim  Territories  advoeated  the  individual  responsibility  of 
jihad,  whieh  led  to  his  break  from  the  Jordanian  Muslim  Brotherhood.  He  also  quit  his  teaehing 
post  and  moved  to  the  Pakistan-Afghanistan  border  to  establish  the  Serviee  Bureau  in 
eooperation  with  Osama  bin  Laden.  Finaneial  support  and  reeruiting  through  the  Serviee  Bureau 
took  the  jihad  to  a  higher  level.  In  fact,  as  a  traveling  fundraiser  he  even  visited  the  United 
States  on  a  number  of  oeeasions,  all  the  while  advoeating  support  (both  finaneially  and  in  the 
individual  responsibility  of  jihad)  to  the  eonfliet  in  Afghanistan.  Azzam’s  influence  was  seen  in 
three  major  areas:  “first,  the  politieal  dimension  and  [his]  role  in  moving  the  Afghan  eonfliet 
from  the  regional  to  the  global  seale;  seeond,  the  organizational  aspeet,  whieh  highlights  [him]  as 
‘the  father  of  Afghan  Arabs’;  (sie)  and  third,  the  ideologieal  dimension,  with  [him]  beeoming  the 
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preeminent  theoretieian  of  global  jihad.”  Azzam  died  alongside  two  of  his  sons  as  a  result  of  a 
oar  bombing  in  1989,  and  theories  of  responsibility  for  his  death  range  from  Osama  bin  Laden’s 
orders  to  a  plot  by  the  Amerioans  and  Israelis. 

Ayman  al-Zawahiri 

A  prominent  Muslim  thinker  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  Sayyid  Qutb,  was  very  influential 
on  the  man  who  would  oreate  the  orthodoxy  of  al  Qaeda,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  an  Egyptian-bom 
surgeon.  Qutb  had  studied  in  the  United  States  during  the  1940s  and  returned  to  Egypt  ohanged 
by,  as  he  describes  it,  “moral  deeadenee.”  When  Qutb  was  jailed  and  tortured  with  many  other 
members  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  his  ohanged  his  beliefs  from  peaoefully  working  to  ohange 
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the  nation’s  laws  toward  Islamic  law  to  a  radicalized  belief  that  the  world  was  separated  into 
Islam  and  jahiliyya,  meaning  humanity  before  Islam."^  Zawahiri’s  beliefs  were  forever  changed 
after  reading  two  of  Qutb’s  books,  Signposts  and  In  the  Shade  of  the  Quran.  Zawahiri  joined  a 
cell  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  the  early  1970s,  and  was  involved  with  the  coalition  that 
assassinated  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  in  1981  after  he  signed  the  peace  agreement  with 
Israel.  Many  Islamic  leaders  in  Egypt  were  jailed  following  this  brazen  act,  and  Zawahiri’s 
experience  was  eerily  similar  to  Qutb’s,  in  that  he  was  subsequently  beaten  and  tortured  while 
imprisoned  and  developed  into  a  leader  in  radical  Islam. 

Zawahiri  emerged  from  prison  in  1984  and  made  his  way  to  Afghanistan  to  join  the  jihad. 
Rather  than  pledge  loyalty  to  Abdallah  Azzam,  the  “father  and  the  theoretician  of  jihad  against 
the  Soviets,”  he  was  drawn  to  another  subdued  yet  admired  leader:  Osama  bin  Eaden.  Through 
this  relationship  he  helped  establish  the  leadership  and  structure  of  al  Qaeda. 

Osama  bin  Laden 

Much  has  been  written  about  Osama  bin  Eaden,  for  obvious  reasons;  his  face  is  the  current 
image  of  terrorism,  much  like  Abu  Nidal  in  the  1980s  and  Yasser  Arafat  in  the  1970s.  What  sets 
bin  Eaden  apart,  however,  are  the  spectacular  nature  of  his  acts  of  terrorism  and  his  ability  to 
connect  the  ideals  of  Islamic  extremism  to  a  worldwide  audience.  A  man  with  this  wide  of  an 
impact  had  uncharacteristic  beginnings,  the  son  of  a  construction  tycoon  in  Saudi  Arabia  who 
eventually  divorced  bin  Eaden’ s  Syrian-born  mother.  Interestingly,  bin  Eaden’ s  father  made 
arrangements  for  his  mother  to  marry  a  fellow  businessman,  apparently  a  common  act  by 
Muhammad  bin  Eaden.  This  situation,  however,  probably  contributed  to  the  development  of 
Osama’s  “desire  for  revenge  and  recognition,”  because  he  probably  felt  an  entitlement  to  a  better 
home  life.^ 
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As  a  schoolboy  in  the  suburbs  of  Riyadh,  the  most  remarkable  trait  of  bin  Laden  was  his 
unusual  interest  in  Islam  and  Islamic  behavior.  His  eoncern  for  soeiety  grew  as  he  did, 
particularly  his  anxiety  about  the  impaet  that  the  nation’s  newfound  wealth  from  oil  was  having 
on  his  country’s  culture  and  religious  traditions.  This  view  on  society  was  probably  the 
foundation  that  led  bin  Laden  toward  the  action  that  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  promised.  In  1976, 
he  apparently  helped  finance  the  Syrian  Muslim  Brotherhood’s  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Syrian 
government.  In  the  early  1980s,  bin  Laden  beeame  involved  in  the  Afghan  jihad,  first  as  a 
finaneier,  then  as  a  eontact  who  could  funnel  donations  where  they  were  needed.  His  position  in 
soeiety  as  a  son  of  Muhammed  bin  Laden  made  his  efforts  in  the  1980s  suceessful  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  whieh  was  working  to  restore  its  reputation  in  Islam.  Bin  Laden  beeame  something  of  a 
cult  hero,  guiding  those  who  wanted  to  support  the  eause  fmaneially  and  reeruiting  others  to  join 
the  mujahedeen  in  jihad. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  bin  Laden  joined  forees  with  Abdallah  Azzam  to  form  the  Service  Bureau, 
discussed  above.  Bin  Laden  was  the  businessman  of  the  organization,  financing  operations  and 
communieating  from  a  distanee.  But  for  bin  Laden,  the  war  in  Afghanistan  was  more  than  just 
fighting  an  imperial  power;  it  represented  the  struggle  that  Muslims  face  when  invaders  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Islamic  way  of  life.  He  saw  his  involvement  in  Afghanistan  not  as  a  mereenary 
but  as  a  freedom  fighter  coming  to  the  defense  of  Islam;  in  short,  he  was  joining  the  jihad  in  the 
struggle  to  defend  the  only  true  and  correet  way  of  life.  As  the  war  in  Afghanistan  began  to  wind 
down,  so  did  the  relationship  between  bin  Laden  and  Azzam.  Bin  Laden’s  aceeptance  of  funds 
from  drug  lords  and  volunteers  with  uncertain  pasts  was  contrary  to  Azzam’ s  calm  and 
controlled  organizational  habit  of  verifying  the  authenticity  sources  and  personal  motives.  The 
two  men  grew  apart,  espeeially  as  bin  Laden  became  closer  with  Zawahiri.  Where  Azzam 
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preferred  something  that  resembled  a  politieal  party  of  a  eertain  sort,  bin  Laden  was  not  so 
diseriminating.^  He  and  Zawahiri,  with  the  ability  to  speak  to  and  motivate  both  elites  and  the 
unedueated,  provided  the  origin  and  structure  of  “the  base”  which  became  known  as  al  Qaeda. 

At  this  point  in  his  life,  bin  Laden  returned  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  shadow  of  Saddam 
Hussein’s  pending  invasion  into  Kuwait.  Prior  to  the  Iraqi  attacks,  bin  Laden  had  been  floating 
the  idea  of  removing  the  Baathists  from  power;  however,  when  Kuwait  was  invaded,  he  became 
even  more  angry  at  the  Saudi  government’s  appeal  to  the  United  States  to  protect  his  homeland 
and  free  Kuwait.  Bin  Laden  saw  the  presence  of  non-Muslim  military  forces  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  as  “a  desecration  of  the  Muslim  Holy  Land,”  and  has  held  the  Saudi  government 
responsible  ever  since — a  belief  that  led  to  his  expulsion  from  his  homeland  and  further 
radicalization  of  his  Sunni  beliefs.^ 

Al  Qaeda’s  Growth 

Al  Qaeda  uses  the  ideologies  developed  and  preached  in  Sunni  Islamic  extremism,  which 
are  based  on  the  idea  of  a  “return”  to  religious  political  system  in  which  the  Quran,  the  teachings 
of  Muhammad  and  the  guidance  of  recognized  religious  leaders  govern  societal  and  individual 
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behavior.  Bin  Laden  and  Zawahiri  worked  to  create  a  more  effective  organizational  structure  of 
al  Qaeda,  including  declared  goals  for  the  group.  The  declaration  in  February  1998  of  the  World 
Islamic  Front  for  Jihad  against  Jews  and  Crusaders  was  the  first  attempt  to  expand  jihad  beyond 
a  country’s  national  borders.  The  ensuing  coordinated  attacks  against  United  States  embassies  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  signaled  to  the  world  the  expansive  network 
that  made  up  al  Qaeda.  Islamic  extremists  were  certainly  behind  the  1993  World  Trade  Center 
bombing,  as  well  as  Khobar  Towers,  but  a  trans-national,  simultaneous,  coordinated  attack 
demonstrated  al  Qaeda’s  remarkable  advancement  in  tactics  and  strategy. 
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Bin  Laden,  although  targeted  by  the  subsequent  cruise  missile  attacks  into  Afghanistan,  took 
full  advantage  of  the  situation  and  began  not  only  spreading  al  Qaeda’s  message  personally  and 
through  his  spokesmen,  but  also  apparently  started  taking  advantage  of  their  loose  associations 
with  other  Islamic  radical  groups.  Al  Qaeda’s  message  could  be  seen  on  television  and  radio,  in 
the  newspaper  and  magazines,  even  on  this  new  technology  known  as  the  internet.  The  reach  of 
his  group  became  truly  global,  as  did  its  message:  force  the  infidels  (United  States  military)  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  bring  about  true  change  to  the  region’s  culture.  In  other  words,  al  Qaeda 
sought  the  founding  of  “Islam  itself  as  a  global  entity,”  one  that  was  a  return  to  Islam  under  the 
successors  to  Mohammed.^  To  effect  this  revolution,  however,  al  Qaeda  would  “defend”  Islam 
by  following  through  on  a  long-held  threat:  attack  on  Americans  in  the  United  States. 

The  worst  single  attack  on  American  soil  since  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  the  worst  terrorist 
attack  ever,  happened  on  a  bright,  sunny  morning  in  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Although  al  Qaeda  did  not  immediately  claim  responsibility,  intelligence  analysis  quickly 
connected  the  group  with  passengers  aboard  the  airplanes.  Osama  bin  Laden  and  al  Qaeda  had 
followed  through  on  a  long-held  threat  and  killed  indiscriminately — a  trait  that  has  been 
ingrained  in  the  group’s  culture.  The  decadence  and  indulgences  of  Western  culture,  behavior 
and  imperialism,  in  the  radical  Islamist’s  view,  is  what  brings  on  this  death  and  destruction — the 
whole  reason  for  jihad.  Sayyid  Qutb  references  the  Quran  and  explains:  “After  annihilating  the 
tyrannical  force,  whether  political  or  racial  tyranny,  or  domination  of  one  class  over  the  other 
within  the  same  race,  Islam  establishes  a  new  social,  economic  and  political  system,  in  which  all 
men  and  women  enjoy  real  freedom.”^*’  A  conflict  with  the  United  States  was  considered 
inevitable  in  the  view  of  bin  Laden,  and  he  welcomed  it — particularly  in  spectacular  fashion, 
leading  to  the  attacks  on  September  11,  2001.  By  facing  what  he  believes  is  a  mortal  enemy  and 
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danger  to  Islam,  bin  Laden  saw  the  opportunity  to  eonfront  and  defeat  a  power  he  viewed  as 
weaker  than  the  one  defeated  in  Afghanistan  in  the  1980s.  Using  the  same  teehniques — 
asymmetrie  warfare  as  a  means  of  attrition — al  Qaeda  was  to  entiee  Ameriea  onto  the  battlefield. 
However,  Afghanistan’s  Taliban  and  the  al  Qaeda  forees  were  quiekly  defeated  and  ehased  into 
the  Afghan-Pakistan  border,  where  the  eonflict  remains  today.  The  United  States  turned  its 
attention  to  Iraq  in  2003,  and  that  eonfliet  dominated  the  politieal  and  military  landseape  from 
2003  to  2008.  With  a  new  president  in  2009,  Ameriea  now  turns  its  attention  baek  to 
Afghanistan  to  enable  the  eivil  authority,  as  well  as  finding  and  eliminating  the  threat  that  the 
resurgent  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  pose  to  the  region’s  (and  Ameriea’s)  seeurity. 

Al  Qaeda’s  movement,  then,  was  supposed  to  start  with  the  immediate  jihad,  namely 
Afghanistan,  then  spread  to  the  Arabian  peninsula  so  that  the  United  States  will,  in  Zawahiri’s 
words  in  November  2008,  “withdraw  from  the  lands  of  the  Muslims  and  refrain  from  stealing 
their  treasures  and  interfering  in  their  affairs.”'^  In  doing  so,  bin  Laden  and  al  Qaeda  were 
working  toward  re-establishing  what  eould  arguably  be  ealled  a  restoration  of  the  Caliphate,  the 
rule  of  Islam  in  all  aspeets  of  life.  While  bin  Laden  has  not  elaimed  to  be  the  Caliph-in-waiting, 
he  elearly  wants  to  establish  the  eonditions  that  will  effeet  this  revolution.  His  methods  have  the 
appearanee  of  infiltrating  the  populations  to  influenee  eonformity  to  norms,  philosophy, 
language,  eulture,  edueation  and  relationships  aeeording  to  Islamie  law,  traditions  and  praetiee. 

Notes 

'  Kepel  and  Milelli,  Al  Qaeda  in  Its  Own  Words,  88 
^  Ibid.,  97 
^  Ibid.,  149 
^Ibid.,  150 
^  Ibid.,  13 
Ibid.,  20 

’  Lewis,  The  Crisis  of  Islam,  160 
^  O’Neill,  Insurgency  &  Terrorism,  21-22 
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Appendix  2 


Conformity 

The  discussion  on  Gramsci  has  a  basic  level  where  people  fall  in  line  with  the  norms  of  their 
segment  of  society.  In  this  way,  Gramsci  notes,  “For  his  own  conception  of  the  world  a  man 
always  belongs  to  a  certain  grouping,  and  precisely  to  that  of  all  the  social  elements  who  share 
the  same  ways  of  thinking  and  working.”'  A  person  will  comply  with  the  ideals,  expectations 
and  responsibilities  within  that  society  and,  absent  critical  thought,  seek  to  remain  in  a  zone  of 
comfort.  The  social  group  is  self-policing,  using  customs  and  historical  example  to 
simultaneously  retain  habits  and  mores,  yet  adjusting  some  values  and  behavior  as  time  changes. 
To  gain  membership  one  is  either  born  into  the  group  or  joins  as  a  matter  of  circumstance  and 
acceptance,  such  as  physical  or  economic  relocation.  Conformity  could  be  considered  the  most 
basic  element  of  group  behavior.  However,  the  goal  in  Gramscian  thought  is  not  conformity 
within  the  social  strata  that  exists;  rather,  the  ideal  is  to  create  conformity  within  a  new  Socialist 
hegemony. 

Muslims  are  a  very  conformity-centered  society  in  that  the  religion  of  Islam  permeates  an 
individual’s  entire  existence.  From  daily  prayer  rituals  and  family  matters  to  business  and  bank 
dealings,  a  Muslim’s  life  is  guided  and  regulated  by  the  social  and  political  immersion  that  is  a 
life  in  Islam.  Bernard  Lewis  discusses  this  population  in  these  terms:  “For  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  Islam  provided  the  only  universally  acceptable  set  of  rules  and  principles  for  the 
regulation  of  public  and  social  life...  Islamic  political  notions  and  attitudes  remained  a  profound 
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and  pervasive  influence.  In  recent  years  there  have  been  many  signs  that  these  notions  and 

'y 

attitudes  may  be  returning,  albeit  in  modified  forms,  to  their  previous  dominance.” 

A1  Qaeda  espouses  the  conformity  of  its  organization,  from  bin  Laden  and  his  deputies  to 
the  individual  mujahedeen  on  the  front  lines  of  the  battlefield.  The  combined  actions  of  the 
group  are  considered  crucial  to  success  and  further  recruitment  in  the  resistance  against  Western 
influences,  the  United  States  in  particular.  Muslims  are  beseeched  to  recognize  what  bin  Laden 
and  Zawahiri  see  as  important  aspects  of  the  faith,  which  is  to  make  jihad  in  every  instance 
where  the  true  and  correct  practice  of  Islam  is  not  present.  The  dichotomy  of  their  statements, 
however,  shows  a  real  inner  conflict  of  their  views.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  denigration  of 
governments  in  Muslim  states,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  where  al  Qaeda  believes  the  government 
has  allowed  infidels  onto  sacred  land.  In  fact,  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  bin  Laden’s 
banishment  from  Saudi  Arabia  was  his  “manifestos  condemning  the  Saudi  authorities,”  a  move 
that  permanently  altered  his  approach  to  jihad.  Conversely,  bin  Laden  has  repeatedly  implored 
Muslims  to  “ignore  internal  differences”  and  even  praised  Shiite  Iran  for  its  revolution  against 
the  Shah."^ 

The  facts  presented  above  makes  solidarity  in  al  Qaeda  an  interesting  study.  The  message 
presented  by  al  Qaeda  in  terms  of  assimilation  depends  on  the  audience.  For  example, 
conformity  and  unity  of  Muslims  are  important  to  al  Qaeda’s  revolutionary  struggle,  as  Zawahiri 
states:  “Unity  against  the  common  enemy:  the  jihad  movement  must  realize  that  half  the  road  to 
victory  is  attained  through  union,  unity,  rising  above  minor  matters,  self-sacrifice,  and  putting 
the  interest  of  Islam  above  personal  conflicts.”^  When  one  considers  the  history  of  Islam,  in 
particular  the  political  and  military  struggles  within  the  faith,  however,  the  understanding  of 
change  to  certain  loyalties  becomes  clear.  For  expedience  sake,  bin  Laden  advocates  a  common 
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goal  that  all  Muslims  should  support.  In  the  long  term,  though,  the  unity  of  all  branehes  will  not 
survive,  as  differenees  are  traeed  baek  to  the  beginnings  of  the  faith.  The  temporary  nature  of 
eertain  aspeets  in  Islamie  eonformity,  sueh  as  eoneern  only  for  eommon  worship  praetiees  rather 
than  speeifie  differenees  between  Sunni  and  Shiite  beliefs,  serves  al  Qaeda  in  the  short  term 
against  the  distant  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  determination  to  emphasize  the  faith  in  general  has 
the  potential  to  establish  eonditions  needed  to  restore  a  Sunni  Caliph  to  power  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Conformity,  therefore,  is  somewhat  subjeetive  for  al  Qaeda.  For  the  eore  members  of  its 
group,  individuals  must  adhere  to  the  organization’s  striet  Islamie  interpretations;  however,  in  an 
apparently  expedienee-foeused  approaeh  to  jihad,  believers  are  only  required  to  join  the  fight  in 
general,  and  the  details  as  to  how  eaeh  praetiees  their  personal  faith  will  be  addressed  when  the 
worst  infidel  is  defeated.  The  next  seetion  is  eonneeted  to  this  position:  while  Gramsei  believes 
that  assoeiations  of  eonvenienee  are  useful  in  power  struggles;  of  more  importanee  is  the 
philosophieal  system  that  should  permeate  the  soeiety  to  inspire  the  masses.^ 

Language 

Gramsei  believed  that  a  limited  grasp  of  language  led  to  a  limited  ability  to  understand  the 
world  around  a  person.  For  example,  a  northern  Italian  would  be  hard  pressed  to  eomprehend 
the  different  modes  of  thinking  of  a  southern  Italian  or  Sieilian.  Not  only  is  the  world  around  a 
person  limited;  so  too  would  the  opportunities  to  partner  with  those  outside  the  region  or  nation. 
However,  the  key  to  Islam  is  simple:  learn  Arabic. 

A  common  language  to  al  Qaeda  and  its  associates  is  Arabic,  as  this  is  the  language  in  which 
the  Quran  was  written.  As  with  any  language,  the  meanings  of  some  words  take  on  more 
significance  in  their  original  writing  than  when  translated  into,  say,  English.  Take  the  word 
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jihad,  for  example.  In  the  Quran  it  is  usually  used  in  the  form  of  and  translated  as  “striving  in 
the  path  of  God,”  but  the  specifies  of  the  word  have  been  open  to  interpretation.  Some  believe 
jihad  is  a  moral  struggle  within  oneself,  a  battle  to  live  always  following  the  Quran,  while  others 

n 

take  jihad  literally  as  a  physical  battle  against  infidels,  apostates,  rebels  and  bandits.  The 
distinction  is  crucial  to  understanding  Islam  and  living  a  proper  life  as  a  Muslim.  When  a  proper 
authority  issues  a  fatwa  that  declares  jihad,  all  Muslims  are  expected  to  follow  these  instructions. 
'How,  jihad  can  have  an  even  further  meaning:  personal  support  or  community  support  to  the 
struggle.  Community  support  for  jihad  can  mean  financially  sustaining  the  effort,  or  sending 
supplies  and  resources  to  further  the  jihad.  Personal  support  to  jihad  means  all  that  are  able  must 
come  to  the  fight.  Properly  understanding  the  language  used  by  al  Qaeda,  particularly  in  terms 
of  accurate  translation,  is  crucial  to  understanding  the  underlying  philosophy  and  goals. 

Within  the  Arabic-speaking  world,  the  connection  between  language  and  understanding  can 
be  considered  familiar,  particularly  when  listening  to  a  recording  of  al  Qaeda’s  leadership. 
Differences  arise  when  al  Qaeda’s  message  is  translated  into  another  language,  although  bin 
Laden,  Zawahiri  and  the  mass  media  generally  translate  into  English.  The  reasoning  for  using 
English  is  two-fold:  first,  the  primary  adversary  for  al  Qaeda  is  the  United  States;  second,  and 
more  historically  significant,  is  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  a  colonial  power  in  South  and 
Southwest  Asia,  and  English  is  commonly  understood  if  not  spoken  outright. 

The  primary  concern,  then,  is  not  so  much  a  language  barrier,  as  Arabic  and  English  are 
familiar  to  the  audience,  but  more  in  relation  to  the  proper  understanding  of  what  the  Quran 
means.  This  issue  is  best  summed  up,  in  terms  of  the  three  most  radical  and  fundamentalist 
interpretations  of  the  Quran  (al  Qaeda,  Saudi  Arabia’s  government  and  the  ruling  Iranian 
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hierarchy),  by  Bernard  Lewis  in  The  Crisis  of  Islam:  Holy  War  and  Unholy  Terror,  where  he 
writes: 


All  these  different  extremist  groups  sanctify  their  action  through  pious  references 
to  Islamic  texts,  notably  the  Qur’an  (sic)  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  and  all 
three  claim  to  represent  a  truer,  purer,  and  more  authentic  Islam  than  that 
currently  practiced  by  the  vast  majority  of  Muslims  and  endorsed  by  most  though 
not  all  of  the  religious  leadership.  They  are,  however,  highly  selective  in  their 
choice  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  texts.  In  considering  the  sayings  of  the 
Prophet,  for  example,  they  discard  the  time-honored  methods  developed  by  the 
jurists  and  theologians  for  testing  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  orally 
transmitted  traditions,  and  instead  accept  or  reject  even  sacred  texts  according  to 
whether  they  support  or  contradict  their  own  dogmatic  and  militant  positions. 

Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  dismiss  some  Qur’anic  (sic)  verses  as  “revoked”  or 
“abrogated.”  The  argument  used  to  justify  this  is  that  verses  revealed  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Prophet’s  mission  may  be  superseded  by  later,  presumably  more 
mature  revelations.* 

While  a  common  language,  in  Gramscian  terms,  may  be  important  to  hegemony,  the  concept 
has  a  slightly  different  focus  in  al  Qaeda’s  world.  The  interpretations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words  within  the  complex  language  of  Arabic  take  on  much  more  significance,  and  al  Qaeda’s 
leadership  captures  this  concept  and  exploits  it.  Within  Arabic,  al  Qaeda  translates  the  meaning 
of  the  language  for  better  understanding  by  the  masses  and  therefore  becomes  more  effective  in 
broadcasting  the  message  they  want  to  get  across.  Converting  these  meanings  into  other 
languages  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  the  context  that  al  Qaeda  uses  when  promoting  their 
mission  and  goals,  recruiting  membership  and  warning  their  enemies.  Language  has  its 
importance,  to  be  sure,  but  what  al  Qaeda  truly  seeks  to  change  is  the  culture  of  the  state,  the 
region  and  the  world. 


Notes 


'  Gramsci,  The  Modern  Prince,  58-59 
^  Lewis,  The  Crisis  of  Islam,  13 
*  Kepel  and  Milelli,  Al  Qaeda  in  Its  Own  Words,  22 
^  Devji,  Landscapes  of  the  Jihad,  53 
^  Kepel  and  Milelli,  Al  Qaeda  in  Its  Own  Words,  202 
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